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grasping the real problems of Kant's philosophy, and of indicating a 
consistent method for their solution." 

The work, as a whole, is a thorough, scholarly treatment of a particular 
problem, and is based upon an independent handling of the sources. It 
should prove very serviceable for an enlarged knowledge of Kant and of 
Schopenhauer. 

Gregory D. Walcott. 
Hamline University. 

La Nouvelle Psychologie Animale. Georges Bohn. Paris : Alcan. 1911. 

Pp. ii + 200. 

American students of animal behavior have come to look upon the 
work of Dr. Bohn with a certain suspicion. Terkes 1 thought his earlier 
papers "not thoroughly satisfactory scientifically, for they continually 
suggest questions, doubts, and new problems," and Jennings, reviewing 
" La Naissance de l'Intelligence," 2 finds that Bohn does not stand " the 
test as to accuracy and trustworthiness of his scientific results in difficult 
fields . . . and that such confusion, inaccuracy, and misstatement of fact 
are almost or quite sufficient to remove the book from the field of science." 
An American reviewer is likely, therefore, to approach this new work of 
Dr. Bohn, which is "the continuation and complement of 'La Naissance 
de l'Intelligence,' " with misgivings. The pudding is hardly better than 
the anticipation for "La Nouvelle Psychologie Animale," though a brief 
and clear statement of the author's views bears evidence of bias in favor 
of a theory of animal behavior which to say the least is but little more 
than a good working hypothesis. This presupposition in favor of a 
physicochemical explanation determines not only the author's criticism 
of other men's results, but it also seems to determine the presentation of 
the facts. 

Belying upon " the more recent studies which have been conceived in 
a really scientific spirit" (Preface), the author divides his treatise into 
three parts: "the activities of the inferior animals, the instincts of the 
arthropods, and the psychical activity of the vertebrates." 

The phenomena of behavior in lower animals may be grouped under 
three principal orders: "tropisms, sensibilite differentielle, and memoire 
cellulaire." The first is the well-known local action theory of Loeb; the 
second is the tendency of the animal " to pause, to recoil, and to turn 
through one hundred and eighty degrees when the environment changes 
abruptly " ; the third group of phenomena are the evidences of associative 
memory. 

In defense of his physicochemical theory, for which he does not cease 
to praise Loeb, the author attacks Jennings's theory of trial and error and 
insists that " the movements of infusoria are subject to very simple laws." 
But when did Jennings deny the explainability of infusorian behavior? 
If I have understood his work, Jennings's protest has not been against a 
physicochemical interpretation of animal behavior, but against the ten- 

1 Journal of Comparative Neurology and Psychology, No. 66, p. 238, 1906. 
'American Naturalist, No. 43, p. 619, 1909. 
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dency to find that explanation without considering all the facts. He has 
insisted on seeing the behavior in detail rather than in bulk and has re- 
fused to accept, as final, explanations which are based only on mass obser- 
vations. This, Bohn does not seem adequately to have realized. There 
seems a strange tendency on the part of certain writers, the moment you 
deny the sweeping character of their physical formula, to think that you 
have abdicated causal explanation altogether and are lost in the realms of 
mystery. 

In the second part, Dr. Bohn reviews the so-called instincts of arthro- 
pods, giving in turn the detailed studies on " feigning death," " return to 
the nest," "food-seeking," "mimicry," and "the social instincts." In- 
stinct he regards as a blanket term covering a "complex of activities, 
some simple and some complex, some inherited and some acquired in the 
course of individual life, all, it being understood, resulting from the di- 
verse qualities of living matter, inherited more or less independently, the 
one of the other" (p. 125). Most experimental students will agree with 
this tendency to replace the term instinct by more analytic concepts. 

" Among vertebrates psychical activity acquires, owing to the brain, a 
very great complexity" (p. 129). Hence, ten pages devoted to brain anat- 
omy, and then follow fifty-six pages treating in turn the method of Paw- 
low, the labyrinth method, the puzzle-box method, the method of imitation, 
and the method of training as these have been applied in the study 
of vertebrates. Thirty-one of the fifty-six pages are given to Paw- 
low, evidently because his method lends itself to the support of the author's 
theory. " The method of Pawlow is infinitely precious for psychology, be- 
cause, after a sure fashion, it leads to the discovery of the laws of associa- 
tive memory among superior animals" (p. 158, italics mine). Much less 
important is the labyrinth method because it gives "only synthetic re- 
sults . . . laws do not appear from the experiments which have been 
made" (p. 175). However, in the hands of Yerkes and Watson, the au- 
thor admits this method has given results of some importance. Of still 
less importance are the remaining methods, since the data that they give 
are " uncertain and contradictory " (p. 188), and the author contents him- 
self with giving the results with little comment. The method of discrimi- 
nation recently elaborated in such detail for the study of vision by Yerkes 
and Watson receives only passing notice. 

In the reviewer's opinion the order of merit for the several methods of 
animal investigation is hardly the one likely to be adopted in the further 
work of men who are really interested in getting all the facts. If we must 
have a physicochemical explanation of animal behavior to-morrow it will 
be well to let labyrinths, puzzle-boxes, imitation, and all go, and theorize 
ourselves into a state of complacent belief. If we would understand ani- 
mal behavior it were better to realize that in the case of the vertebrates 
we have hardly gotten as yet the first inklings of how to attack our prob- 
lems, that all the methods are yet on trial, and that what we need is re- 
finement of experimental procedure in connection with every method yet 
proposed. The methods which Bohn rejects have yielded results as im- 
portant as any which have come from the Pawlow Laboratory, and if it 
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were not for preoccupation with certain theories he would probably have 
seen them in a truer light. M. E. Haggekty. 

Indiana University. 
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MIND. October, 1911. Mr. Bradley's Doctrine of Knowledge (pp. 
457-488) : E. H. Strange. - Mr. Bradley's thesis that it is in " feeling " 
that one directly encounters reality is called in question. The contention 
that feeling is the original mode of consciousness is challenged, and 
for the existence of Mr. Bradley's " whole of feeling " there is no evidence. 
The criticism contains a refutation of Mr. Bradley's doctrine of percep- 
tion as sentient experience, and judgment as divorce of content from 
existence. Mind and Body (pp. 489-506) : J. S. Mackenzie. - The diffi- 
culties arising out of the relations obtaining between conscious states and 
body center around the doctrine of the conservation of energy, and it is 
suggested how these difficulties may be met without abandoning the 
doctrine. Mind is distinguished from conscious states and the problem 
of its persistence is considered. Aristophanes and Socrates (pp. 507-520) : 
R. Petrie. -An examination of Professor Taylor's volume of essays, 
entitled " Varia Socratica," relating to Aristophanes's " Clouds " in its 
bearing upon the historic Socrates. Professor Taylor dismisses the evi- 
dence of Xenophon maintaining Socrates's interest in physics and mathe- 
matics. This view is opposed, and it is maintained that the caricature in 
the " Clouds " does not contradict the account given by Xenophon. .Nega- 
tion Considered as a Statement of Difference in Identity (pp. 521-529) : 
Augusta Klein. - The thesis is that " Negative predication should be in- 
terpreted as asserting neither a Difference in Difference (Miss Jones) nor 
an Identity in Difference (Hegel), but a Difference in Identity." Discus- 
sions: Self-consciousness and Consciousness of Self (pp. 530-537) : G. W. 
Cunningham. " Self -consciousness is completely realized only in the 
experience of the absolute." Truth as Value and the Value of Truth 
(pp. 538-539) : J. E. Russell. A Point in Formal Logic (pp. 540-541) : 
T. B. Muller. Critical Notes: E. G. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross (trans- 
lated by), The Philosophical Works of Descartes, Vol. I. : A. E. Taylor. 
Natorp, Die logischen Crundlagen der exahten Wissenschaften : P. E. B. 
Jourdain. A. D. Lindsay, The Philosophy of Bergson: H. W. Carr. 
A. W. Moore, Pragmatism and its Critics: D. L. Murray. William 
James, Some Problems of Philosophy: F. C. S. Schiller. New Boohs. 
Philosophical Periodicals. Notes. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. October, 1911. Le pragmatisme et le 
rSalisme du sens commun (pp. 337-367) : L. Dauriac. - Pragmatism has 
its source in an attitude of mind, perhaps as old as mind itself, but it is 
the honor of William James to have detached it from rationalism, of 
which it now appears to be the absolute antithesis. Les tendances 
actuelles de la psychologie anglaise (pp. 368-399) : G. Cantecor. - The 



